XVI. The War

When the War broke out Halifax was seventy-five. His
diaries and letters give his reactions to its events, to its
vicissitudes of victory and defeat, to the shortcomings of Gov-
ernments, to the perils of those of his immediate family who
were fighting, and to the interference of its exigencies with his
way of life. His family used to say in jest that he never ap-
preciated the War at its full gravity. Once, some years after it
was over, they were talking in his presence about rationing.
Halifax professed ignorance and listened attentively while the
mysteries of food cards were explained to him. He had, he de-
clared, been unaware of their existence; in fact, he had noticed
no difference. It was pointed out to him that probably Lady
Halifax had seen to it that, so far as he was concerned, there
should be as little difference as possible. He did not altogether
relish the inference that unconsciously he had been eating some-
one else's rations. 'The War/ he said gravely, 'must have been a
more serious matter than I supposed.'

But that conversation was for the future; there may have
been a lapse of memory or a little leg-pulling, mixed with the
Whig and the other-worldly; the diaries and letters are proof
that at the time Halifax supposed the War to be as serious a
matter as anything terrestrial could be. Even such minor con-
siderations as food and drink did not pass unnoticed. *No but-
ter! Only jam!*1 was his regretful comment after taking tea
with Queen Alexandra in January 1918 under the stress of sub-
marine blockade. His daughter-in-law's hospitality was not be-
yond reproach, 'Dorothy gives one delicious food/ he wrote to